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the king — witness the instances of Naboth and Uriah. It rep- 
resents the people as choosing and rejecting their kings under 
Divine guidance. It imposes upon kings high standards of 
obligation to serve the people. All these noble ideals are in the 
narrative books which were popularly read and followed as 
precise guides. 

Today we may turn to the Prophets and Gospels for our 
principles of action rather than to the Old Testament nar- 
ratives ; but in these writings we find no contradiction, rather 
do we find confirmation of the essential political principles 
which the early American colonists derived in part from the 
reading of the Old Testament. 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN TEACHING NATIONAL 

IDEALS. 

(Prof. Laura H. Wild.) 

There are two ways of using the Bible in teaching any 
set of ideals. One way is to go to the Bible for the support of a 
well-formulated conception; the other is to go to the Bible as 
a source book to discover what ideals are revealed there and 
to see if those ideals still hold for the life of the present day. 
In the consideration of national ideals we have been altogether 
too prone to support our own peculiar views by proof texts 
from the Bible. By "we" I do not mean simply Bible instructors 
in schools and colleges, but ministers and Bible school teachers 
and all who have in hand the business of interpreting the Bible 
to the people. If we have been for peace we have used the Bible 
to support our position as pacifists. If we have been for 
war we have quoted the Old Testament and the New in a 
fighting spirit. If we have been ultimate pacifists, believing 
in the need of war for the sake of a final peace, we also have 
either found or made the Bible square with our opinions. 

It is needless to say to scholars that this is a most un- 
scholarly procedure, but even in the ranks of the teaching 
profession there Is still a vast amount of unscholarly method. 

The only rational way to look into the Bible for national 
ideals in the light of modern study is to regard the book as a 
record of development under striking and illuminating con- 
ditions, of a continuous revelation of the ideals of an ancient 
race. Some of those early ideals were later discarded and 
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replaced by much higher ones. Some were improved; some 
were modified to suit changing conditions. In the midst of 
them can we find any that have endured the test not only of 
time but of a new world situation? This is the only fair way 
to treat the Bible and its ideals or to preserve the integrity of 
men's consciences at the present day. We are playing a trick 
with our own minds and souls and playing a trick with the 
Bible if we use it in any other way. 

If, then, this is our method of approach can we use the 
Bible in teaching national ideals, the ideals that we are hold- 
ing precious at the present time? The Bible is interest- 
ing as ancient history and a unique literature, but some 
of us would never be teaching it if that were all. The 
very mainspring of our life as teachers is our growing con- 
viction that the visions of truth and the high principles of 
conduct there revealed are the real dynamic for bringing in 
the Kingdom of God on earth. We are also increasingly con- 
vinced that in neglecting the study of the Bible we neglect 
one of the chief sources of our modern ideas that we hold 
as a panacea for the world's dreadful ills. Sociologists, biolo- 
gists and psychologists may trace the conception of democracy 
to other roots than Old Testament prophets and New Testament 
apostles, but to some of us the more we study the Bible and 
the more we study human history, the more clearly we see that 
it was through devotion to Biblical ideals as revealed supremely 
through the prophets and Jesus that the seeds of the democratic 
spirit of brotherly love were sown and took root in the Western 
world. 

The Influence of the Bible on the Development of Ameri- 
can Democracy and the Contributions of the Bible to the 
Problems of International Eelations were discussed last eve- 
ning. I take it, therefore, that I am asked not to open the 
discussion of what modern national ideals are contained in 
the Bible so much as the way we may use those ideals in our 
teaching and bring »them home to the minds of our students. 
It is true that unless students feel how closely Bible teachings 
are connected with our present day issues they will not pay 
much heed to them. To do this requires, to my mind, at least 
five essential characteristics in the teacher. First, such a con- 
viction that the Bible holds the saving message for society 
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and the nation at our present critical juncture in the progress 
of industry, and life that he feels he has a burning mission, 
a passion that will not be cooled, to interpret it clearly and 
forcefully and in terms that will seem real and up-to-date to 
the modern student. Second," he must have the power to 
make such apt modern illustrations of the ancient material 
that the student cannot fail to see the parallelism at once 
and draw his own conclusions swiftly. For example, there is 
no more modern message for us today than Elijah's protest 
against the divine right of kings and capitalists in the story 
of Naboth's vineyard. How does this differ from the right 
in America for an old negro to hold until his death his home- 
stead of eight acres in the very foreground of Mr. Vander- 
bilt's estate at Asheville, notwithstanding all the inducements 
of money that could be offered? And how does Amos's pic- 
ture of selling the needy for a pair of shoes compare with 
Jane Addams' story in her account of the white slave traffic 
of the girl whose wages were so low that she had no money 
to buy a new pair. of shoes and after having them mended 
three times the last straw that broke her resistance to tempta- 
tion was to be told they could not be mended again, and she 
sold herself for a pair of shoes ? 

And can there be more pertinent illustrations of the mean- 
ing of the Suffering Servant passages, whether they are taken 
as referring to the nation or to an individual, than the utter- 
ly disinterested service of Catharine Breshkovsky for her 
countrymen or the part which we believe America and Ameri- 
cans have had in this war? 

Again, one great outstanding fact in Biblical literature 
is that it was the laymen who were the great prophets for 
the most part, the great spokesmen and leaders of the nation. 
From Elijah and Amos down to Jesus the son of a carpenter 
it is the compelling voice of men sprung from the people and 
sympathizing with the needs of the every-day man that forced 
kings and councillors and the masses, too, to listen and some- 
times to heed. One of the great questions we have before us 
as a nation and the world as a group of nations is whose voice 
will the people follow, the voice of king, priest or prophet, 
and where is the true prophet to appear and what is to be 
the dynamic behind him that forces men to listen and to heed? 
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When the Bible becomes a textbook for all patriots and states- 
men rather than theologians only we shall have returned to the 
more normal recognition of the significance of the prophetic 
voice. 

The third essential for the teacher is the ability to ques- 
tion the student and to draw out .his own opinions, to make 
him see the differences and the likenesses in conditions of 
ancient days and the present, to have him feel that he is, 
making his own decisions and weighing the material for 
himself and not having a preconceived interpretation forced 
upon him. For example, how is the policy of neutrality of 
the 30th chapter of Isaiah consistent with our national ideals? 
Was Isaiah's position as an advocate of neutrality like that of 
some of our pacifists? Was it more like that of Switzerland? 
Has Switzerland been justified ? Was Isaiah justified ? Would 
America have been justified had she followed Isaiah? 

And again, which is the true interpretation of the first 
beatitude, "Blessed are the poor in spirit?" or "Blessed are 
the poor"? If we are going to save our own country from 
the perils of the Bolsheviki spirit as well as ekpitalistie au- 
tocracy we must free some of the great principles of Jesus 
from ecclesiastical trammels, and make the beatitudes a na- 
tional as well as a devotional standard. It will assist a class 
to discover the essential meaning of Jesus to discuss whether 
Luke or Matthew was likely to have been the more faithful 
interpreter. 

The fourth essential for the teacher that I would men- 
tion is the ability to interpret a book as a whole, entirei 
periods in contrast with other periods. For example, the 
book of Micah can be spoiled, so far as any vital and lasting 
impression of its national message is concerned, by paying 
so much attention to the authorship of the different sections 
that, whoever may have caught the vision of its different parts, 
the completeness of the message is forgotten. If the stu- 
dent can be made to see the picture of society as it ought 
not to be, and then of society as it ought to be, and finally 
ponder upon that great definition of the kind of religion 
that is to bridge the gap between the two, and come away 
from his study of Micah with a unified impression of its mes- 
sage, there is no more constructive piece of work on the Bible 
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that he can be led to do. Or if he will take all of the social 
prophets of the eighth century and contrast their invective 
against the national smugness and contentment of their time 
with the messages of the prophets in the period just preceding 
the captivity where people were irritable and restless and 
easily thrown into a panic, as weU as inclined to cynical skepti- 
cism of their fathers' religion and all too ready to let loose their 
revengeful passions, the student will discover there is no bet- 
ter commentary upon the life of nations nor any better warn- 
ing for our own day as the causes for some of our own perils 
than are there set forth. Or again, the discussion of Jesus' teach- 
ing concerning the Kingdom of God is no longer a theological 
discussion merely. Its chief interest is its significance for 
society and national ideals as we are trying now to mold them. 
But the subject should be studied as a whole and not by isolated 
passages. Jesus' life should be studied as a whole to see how 
he could make apparently contradictory statements and yet 
leave us a consistent Jesus trying to teach the world a great 
fundamental constructive principle of brotherhood. 

A fifth essential for the Bible teacher is to be able to 
lead the student to discriminate between the transient and 
the enduring elements in the development of national ideals. 
A thorough study of temple worship in connection with Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Jesus' teaching to the woman of Samaria is an 
enlightening bit of work and very applicable to our modern 
national religious life in revealing the essential and enduring 
elements of worship. 

Such are a few of the most effective ways of using the 
Bible for teaching national ideals, those ideals which we 
must work for with might and main if we are to save ouri 
own country from disaster. The Bible teacher has one of 
the best opportunities to be a patriot of any person in the 
land. Indeed, our biblical departments should remove as 
fast as possible the stigma that has been upon them of 
being stupid and uninteresting except to such students as 
have a theological bias. The teacher who makes his class a 
vital center for spreading the great biblical messages of de- 
mocracy and brotHerhood is standing at a strategic point in 
our national life. 



